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the picture. Cordially, Robinson Jeffers. Tor House, Carmel—January, 1940.” 
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Highest, with its one waked eagle, the deep white sky, 
But far beyond that the dawn-drowned army of stars, 
Invisible now, incalculably high, 

Incredible watchers of the loves and wars 

We wage and live by, they are moved so little, 

We skirmish through the world and skip to our ends, 
The body is a struck spark, the whole breed is brittle, 
He is well friended who has the stars for friends, 

For the earth too will dissolve while they endure, 
And if in some ridiculous dream one’s ghost 

Were set beyond time in a calm heaven, be sure 

The same stars little moved and with few lost 

Would light the old smile for that vestigial head, 


Vain dreamer, bloodless, useless, empty and dead. 


Stars, 1930 


Some Recollections 
of Robinson Jeffers 


WARD RITCHIE 


HERE THE SEA IS MOST RESTLESS on the rugged 

coast of California, from Monterey to beyond the 

Sur, was the part of the world that Robinson Jeffers 

loved. His tower of stone and the house he built in 

Carmel for his wife, Una, stands there, once sur- 

rounded by the hundreds of trees he planted to keep the world from him. 

As I go down the stairway of my memories of this man, I first recall 
the year 1928 when I read his Roan Stallion, Tamar and Other Poems. 
This encounter seems now to have been a touch of destiny, as I realize 
the extent that the writing of Jeffers has been woven into the pattern of 
my own life’s work. At Occidental College my friend Gordon Newell 
had bought a book as a present for a girl he liked. He thought he was 
getting a volume by Edwin Arlington Robinson but instead he had 
bought Robinson Jeffers’ book. After glancing at the poem “‘Tamar’’ he 
had immediate misgivings. When he showed it to me I clarified the mis- 
taken identity of his poet and, since he had written in the book and 
couldn’t return it, he gave Roan Stallion to me. 

More than fifty years have passed, but as I now look at this copy of 
Roan Stallion I can see in physical evidence almost more than in memory 
how it captured me. It is underlined and annotated. Under the short 
poem, ‘‘Night,” I had written: ‘‘Light is passing, night infinite & im- 
mortal. The beauty of emergence into black nothingness surpasses the 
religious promises of life after death. The harmony of unbeing compared 
to the clatter of life.’ And for his ‘“Divinely Superfiuous Beauty” I find 
my strange comment, “‘Too beautiful for any woman that is not far off 
and built of dreams.”’ 

This book initiated not only my interest in Jeffers but also that of 
Gordon Newell, who had given it to me, and of Lawrence Clark Powell, 
another classmate at Occidental College with whom I had grown since 
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childhood in South Pasadena. The three of us began to saturate our- 
selves with Jeffers. 

In 1929, after having floundered in and out of law school in search 
of a career, I settled on printing and in trying to teach myself this craft 
I wrote to the poets I had admired for permission to print some of their 
poems in a series of small booklets. I was rewarded by permission from 
a generous handful and I experimented on Carl Sandburg, Léonie Adams, 
Archibald MacLeish, Hildegarde Flanner and Louise Bogan before I 
dared undertake Robinson Jeffers. Under the title of Stars, I printed 
two sonnets of his which had appeared previously in The Bookman. 

At that time I was employed by Vroman’s Book Store in Pasadena 
but had a studio in Clyde Browne’s Abbey of San Encino, where Browne 
had a printing shop in the cloistered group of buildings he had built of 
stone under the sycamore trees in Garvanza Oldtown, as he designated 
the location. I had a little type which I kept in the studio, and on eve- 
nings I would handset my projects. On Sundays, Browne would let me 
use the presses and other equipment in his shop for a dollar the whole 
day. 

It was here that Jeffers’ Stars was issued under the imprint of The 
Flame Press, one of the ephemeral names I used in those initial years. It 
was printed on an imported Italian paper, and with Clyde Browne’s 
help I bound the first copies in black boards with a pasted title label. 
Proudly I then began to distribute copies, only to have it called to my 
attention that my transcription of Jeffers’ words was not altogether 
accurate, especially as to spelling. Needless to say the distribution of this 
little item ceased and with corrections a newly designed edition in blue 
wrappers was printed to replace the original. Jeffers generously praised 
the first issue without comment on my lapses and was pleased enough 
with my gift of half the 110 copies of the second version to allow me to 
print another group of his poems. 

In 1930, with the inexplicable confidence of youth, I made my way 
to Paris expressly for the purpose of working in the atelier of Francois- 
Louis Schmied, whom I thought to be the most imaginative printer in 
the world. Perplexed and unprepared, Schmied couldn’t find a graceful 
way to get rid of me and so I began an apprenticeship under his tutelage. 
I had brought along with me my batch of Jeffers’ poems and while 
working there managed to set them in type and print thirty copies on 
the hand press in a bold Schmiedian style. This book was Apology for 
Bad Dreams, now almost lost in the obscurity of its rarity. But it was 
instrumental in the formation of The Ward Ritchie Press and the print- 
ing of yet another Jeffers item. 
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On my return to California in 1931 I stopped in New York to see the 
printers and sights of that city. Among them was Elmer Adler’s press, 
The Pynson Printers. It was a model small plant dedicated to the making 
of beautiful books. As we sat in Adler’s library talking about printing I 
showed him Apology for Bad Dreams. He then told me how he had 
been imploring Jeffers to write an article on his first book for The 
Colophon, a quite luxurious bibliophilic quarterly which he edited and 
published. But his entreaties had thus far proved unsuccessful and he 
hoped that if and when I saw Jeffers I would try to persuade him. 

During these same years since college, Gordon Newell had served an 
apprenticeship in sculpture with Ralph Stackpole in San Francisco and 
had then moved with his wife, Gloria Stuart, to Carmel where he was 
captivated by the spell of that beautiful area and Jeffers’ modeling of its 
mood and grandeur. He wrote in 1930, while I was still in Paris: ‘They 
(the Jeffers) are great admirers of the four Powys brothers, John Cow- 
per in particular. A sister of the Powys is a convert of Jeffers and 
corresponds regularly. Llewelyn P., when he read Tamar exclaimed, 
‘With Jeffers’ courage and what I know about incest and perversion 
what couldn’t I have done with that story!’ Jeffers admires Maurice 
Maeterlinck and George Moore. The new room is now roofed [Newell 
was speaking of the addition to the Jeffers’ house] and I am doing some 
carving for it of a minor nature, & some furniture. The boys are coming 
to me for instruction in carving & tool sharpening.”’ 

Lawrence Powell was also well into this Jeffers circle. He met me in 
Paris during the summer of 1930 and, when the school year began, 
moved on to the University of Dijon to join with Alfred and M.F.K. 
Fisher and to study for his doctorate. The subject he chose for his thesis 
was Robinson Jeffers and he devoted the next couple of years to the 
poetry of this man. 

Not long after I returned to California I drove up north where I got 
some type from the Grabhorns and some English paper from Hazel 
Dreis, the bookbindress. I also stopped off in Carmel to see the Newells 
and here, for the first time, met the Jeffers. In my notebook for Tuesday, 
January 5, 1932, I wrote of this meeting: ‘‘Arrived last night in Carmel 
to stay with Gordon and his wife Gloria (Gloria Stuart). This morning 
had a good talk with Orrick Johns and John Catlin. Gave interview to 
Gloria for The Carmelite. About 4:30 Gordon, Gloria and I went down 
to the Jeffers. We drove up into the tree-crowded yard and parked. 
There was a wide gate to the inner yard and a sign proclaiming, ‘Not at 
home until 4 P.M.’ He had his day charted for writing in the morning 
and laboring on his house in the afternoon. There was the sound of 
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chopping in a stone enclosure by what was possibly the kitchen door. 
We went to the door (the front one) and knocked. I looked over at the 
Hawk Tower. The door to it was open. The ground floor seemed to be 
used as a carpenter shop. Over the door was a carved standing unicorn. 
And then one of the sons came to the door. He recognized the Newells 
and upon being asked if his mother was at home very shyly answered 
that he would see. He returned in a short while to tell us she was and to 
invite us in. The room where we sat occupies the whole south side of the 
house, with great windows looking straight out over the ocean and 
others looking south across the Carmel River to Point Lobos. A fireplace 
is in the middle of the north side and doors on either side lead to other 
parts of the house. Back on the inside east is a built-in bench—and on 
the sides are bookcases, with other bookcases built around the room. 
There are quantities of books, a grand piano, and a lovely highboy on 
which is a big clock and a table with a carbon lamp. There is no elec- 
tricity. I looked at the books on the shelf near to where I sat. There were 
a couple of short rows of books on Byron, many on Shelley, the Brontes, 
etc. 

‘“Mrs. Jeffers entered through one of the doors by the fireplace. She 
is short and slightly plump. Her hair is long and braided in two strands 
down her back to below her hips. It is slightly streaked with grey. She 
was rather untidily dressed, but her greeting was full of enthusiasm and 
as soon as we were introduced she said, ‘I’l] run and tell Robin.’ She 
returned and he followed soon afterwards. He came over and we shook 
hands. He eyed me furtively. Then we were all seated —he on the bench 
at the back of the room. He seemed very human and even quite jovial 
and talkative. He cracked a couple of jokes and talked a bit of his 
European experiences. He entered into the spirit of the group completely 
and a happy smile often would work over his face. 

‘“We talked of Descent to the Dead, which had just been published. 
The publishers had sent him only three copies. They had also sent him a 
limited edition of the Nonesuch Donne, which Una showed us with 
much pride. They also had several other Nonesuch books—and in fact 
seemed to keep up on modern books (there was even a newspaper scat- 
tered about one corner of the room). Una suggested to Robin that he 
pour some wine and we all drank some very good home-made wine. His 
face is kindly, with deep lines, and not hard and stonelike as I had 
expected. He wore breeches, old leather leggings and older shoes. He was 
in true working clothes. 

‘‘He told of the great storm of last week and how it had brought one 
huge boulder up over the road, which was too great for him to move in 
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the wheelbarrow. Nowhere south is there vigour such as there is here— 
‘though Laguna had been nice, and Palos Verdes, before the influx of 
people.’ The Hershbines (?) had been up. Una said they were people 
she’d like to cultivate if she only had time. Jeffers told of one of the 
picturesque scenes they had described in India, where the great flocks 
of eagles would fly up at sunset, higher and higher into the sky to get 
the last glimpse of the setting sun. They told about stopping at Kelmscott 
Manor in England and seeing the William Morris home and the Kelm- 
scott Chaucer laid out on the bed. 

‘Una told Robin to build a fire and very slowly and gracefully he 
moved about to do it. When he sat in the corner, first smoking his pipe, 
and later a cigarette, he seemed the essence of contentment and perfect 
repose. 

: ‘‘T mentioned the article Elmer Adler had asked him to write for 
The Colophon. Una said that Albert Bender had just written, urging 
him to do it, and had sent down an issue so that they could see what it 
was like. Jeffers said he had read a similar article by Hugh Walpole and 
was sure that he couldn’t write anything as long or as interesting. Una 
seemed to think it might be a nice gesture, but they only paid $50 for 
an article. I think that perhaps he'll do it and I shall try to get to print it. 

‘“We spoke of Powell and they said they had a letter of his there at 
the time. Jeffers said he hadn’t read it yet as it was long and looked 
complicated. He said that Powell wrote very interesting stuff. It is 
evident that Jeffers hates to read things that take time. Una said she had 
left it for Robin to answer. She got out the letter and it proved to be a 
translation of a review of some of Jeffers’ work by a Sorbonne professor, 
which Powell had translated. 

‘I told him about my publishing project and asked him if he would 
contribute. He said he didn’t know, he’d have to think it over. It was 
always difficult for him to get anything together. 

“T asked him about Flagons and Apples. He said there were 500 
copies printed just a short time before he went to Seattle. He had taken 
a half dozen or so and left the rest in the printers’ shop. Some time later 
they wrote and asked him what to do with them. He wrote and told 
them to destroy them as waste paper. Apparently they could not bear 
to do that, for the balance eventually turned up in the Holmes Book 
Store, the printer quite evidently remaindered them. There were also 
500 copies of the Peter Boyle Tamar printed. 

“It was six o’clock. When we were getting ready to leave I asked 
him if I could have my collection of his books autographed. I brought a 
whole stack in. We talked about the first Boni-Liveright announcement, 
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which I had. He recalled having seen a copy, though Una never had. He 
said it probably contained the first appearance of his biographical 
sketch. I left the books there to be autographed and said I’d come back 
for them on Saturday. He said that would be fine as it would give him 
plenty of time. Una asked what I wanted written as she would have to 
see that it was done. 

“We left, shaking hands again, and he said he was glad to have met 
me at last and Una said that we'd probably correspond many times now. 

‘That night Orrick Johns, Gordon and I had a gallon of wine and 
talk. Orrick was wonderful. He discovered Jeffers when he (Johns) was 
living in Italy and wrote to him, ‘Now that I have read Tamar I no 
longer have to apologize for American poetry.’ Jeffers replied and told 
how Roan Stallion was based on a story he’d heard of a woman in Turin 
who had erected a statue there to a horse that had been her lover. Orrick 
considered Roan Stallion and The Loving Shepherdess the best of the 
longer poems and his latest book Descent to the Dead the ultimate of 
what Jeffers would do with his shorter poems. He said that, in the two 
years he had been in Carmel, Jeffers had changed from a frigidly shy 
and reserved man into a fairly friendly and affable fellow. He seemed to 
think Jeffers knew his message and best work had been written and that 
he could now relax and enjoy himself.” 

On returning to Los Angeles I unearthed a few more bits about 
Flagons and Apples and relayed them to Jeffers, hoping that he might 
write his story for The Colophon. He almost wrote it too fast for me. I 
had a Washington hand press, a case of 14 pt. Garamont type, which I 
kept under my bed, and a scattering of well-used Eve type which I had 
bought from the Grabhorns. Assuming that I had had some responsi- 
bility for Jeffers’ most reluctant contribution to him, Elmer Adler sent 
me a copy of it saying that he planned to have it printed by one of the 
west coast printers and asked what sort of equipment I had. At that 
time each article in The Colophon was designed and printed by a dif- 
ferent printer who was chosen by Adler from those he considered to be 
the best in America and in Europe. I didn’t take a chance on his making 
a choice for this article. I stayed up all night and a good part of the next 
morning setting Jeffers’ story in my old Garamont type. I ran out of 
‘‘e’s”’ on the last two pages and had to “‘pick’’ from the earlier pages to 
finish it out. And then I called Paul Landacre to ask him if he would doa 
wood engraving of Jeffers’ Hawk Tower for me to use as an opening 
decoration. With his agreement, I sketched a rough illustration on my 
proofs and mailed them off to Adler, telling him that I had a Colt’s 
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Armory press, which was the one that I had seen the Grabhorns use 
so effectively. 

The job became mine and The Ward Ritchie Press came into exist- 
ence. This was a number of years ago, in February of 1932, when we 
were having a depression. I hurriedly searched the area for a press and 
found one, oddly enough, right in my home town of South Pasadena at 
the Abbott Printing Company. Years before, when we were still in 
grammar school, Larry Powell and I had started a paper which we 
called The Marengo Literary Leader, and it was the Abbotts who 
printed it for us, perhaps on this same press. It was a broken-down Gally 
Universal press, the nineteenth-century predecessor of the Colt’s Ar- 
mory, but it had the ink distribution and the solid impression I wanted 
and on it was printed Robinson Jeffers’ First Book, and with it I had 
become a professional printer. 

Powell, at this same time, had been working on the thesis for his 
doctorate at the University of Dijon, and in this same year of 1932 it was 
printed by Bernigaud & Privat in Dijon under the title of An Introduc- 
tion to Robinson feffers. Jake Zeitlin, whose book shop was a hangout 
for impecunious printers, bought the thirty or forty extra copies Powell 
had printed. 

When Powell returned to this country, he worked, as I had when I 
first returned from Paris, for Zeitlin. Jake wanted to publish and there 
was enough interest in Los Angeles to get him started. Many of the books 
were vanity publications but there was also a solid foundation of Cali- 
forniana which he issued under the imprint of The Primavera Press. I 
printed some of these books for him and in 1933 the press was incor- 
porated with Phil Townsend Hanna as editor, Jake Zeitlin as publisher 
and distributor, and myself as the designer and printer. Powell, as 
Zeitlin’s workhorse, was later brought into the operation along with 
Cornelius Groenewegen and Carey McWilliams. It was a part-time 
publishing venture for all of us, but several exciting books were printed 
during the few years that Primavera flourished. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting was Powell’s Robinson Jeffers, The Man and his Work. It was 
based on the thesis from Dijon. Rockwell/Kent did a series of initials for 
the book and a hawk for the title page. Because of his admiration for 
Jeffers or of his consideration for Primavera his charge was only $100 
at a time when Kent was an idol of collectors. 

Jeffers wrote a fine and modest introduction for this book: ‘‘When 
Powell was here lately, on his return from France, my good impressions 
of him were excellently confirmed. We took him for a drive ‘down the 
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coast,’ as we say here, to look at the scenery of the verses he had written 
about; but then we were astonished, though used to gray skies here, at 
the thickness and obstinacy of the fog that curled about the car all the 
way southward. Nothing could be seen, mountains nor sea nor shore. 
I heard Powell and my wife conversing gently in the white smother. 
She said, ‘Robin isn’t the sort of person you expected.’ ‘Quieter,’ he 
answered cautiously. She said, ‘You were wondering about those themes 
of his; did you ever think that perhaps they are chosen simply because 
they are interesting?’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘but why are they interesting to him. 
No doubt there are psychological reasons...” 

In my own copy of Powell’s book there is an inscription: “‘Well, 
Richman, you and I have followed the trail of Robinson Jeffers together 
quite a few years. First of all, you bought Roan Stallion & gave it to me 
to read. And then in 1930, at Clyde Browne’s you printed a wretched 
first edition of Stars with four misspellings in one sonnet. And then we 
shipped out to Europe—and shared lodgings in Paris—you, ‘Peter 
Quince,’ wrote verses; & I, “Jo Goose,’ wrote a ‘novel’ —and I went to 
Dijon to write a thesis on Jeffers, & you stayed in Paris & printed his 
Apology for Bad Dreams, chez Schmied—and finally, after much 
wandering & much travail, we brought our own efforts together, still 
on the trail of Jeffers; and brought forth this slim book. And now if I 
didn’t feel that we could do a damn sight better as we hew the path 
together I would go out & fold myself. 

Yours ever, 
(to the elite) Lawrence Clark Powell 
(to the vulgar) Larry 
(to the pack) Jo Goose”’ 


In 1935, which was the thirtieth anniversary of Jeffers’ graduation 
from Occidental College, President Remsen Bird suggested an exhibition 
commemorating his graduation. Powell wrote and I printed a catalogue, 
with introductions by Dr. Bird and Jeffers. Paul Landacre illustrated it 
with a wood engraving of the Carmel hills and several decorations. This 
was the first of the recognitions Occidental was to give to Robinson 
Jeffers. 

In 1937 he was given a degree. I find that on Monday, June 7, 1937, 
I wrote: ‘‘Went to the graduation ceremonies at Oxy with Larry P. We 
arrived late and climbed up the hill to the top of the Greek Theater 
where we sat looking down on the whole procedure. It was a lovely 
sight, with the trees grown so big—a far cry from the theater when we 
first knew it in 1925. Jeffers was given a Litt. D. and afterwards we 
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went down to Dr. Bird’s house for a buffet supper. Gordon had come 
over. Jeffers, Una & the two boys were there, as were Albert Bender, 
Dr. Judy of Caltech, Mrs. Roy Pinkham and both the Zeitlins. Jeffers 
seemed quite pleased and remarked to Larry, who asked him if he had 
seen the exhibit of his books at Berkeley, that he had gone to see them 
but had balked at the door, but after today’s experience could probably 
go any place. Tonight was the first time any of us had seen him in a suit 
—always he is in leggings. The talk was mostly about D. H. Lawrence, 
Taos & Ireland. Una is learning Gaelic from the phonograph. After- 
wards we went over to the Library to see the Bender Collection of 
Jeffers’ books, but as the lights couldn’t be turned on we peered by 
match light.” 

The sculptured head of Jeffers which is in the Occidental College 
Library resulted from a stray conversation that night. On Wednesday, 
June 9, 1937, I wrote: ‘‘Yesterday afternoon Archie Garner & I went 
out to Mrs. Pinkham’s for Archie to do a head of Jeffers. The night 
before I had spoken to them about it and came home to tell Archie. He 
started early and moulded a rough head in clay from photographs. At 
4:30 we went out and Jeffers posed for about an hour and a half. Una 
criticized that Archie was making Jeffers’ nostrils too sensitive, where- 
upon Jeffers made them quiver and Una fell on him with laughter and 
affection. Una talked interestingly all of the time as Jeffers sat very 
quietly posing, only asking for respite occasionally to roll a cigarette and 
relax his muscles.’’ 

William van Wyck, that lusty man whom I had first met in Paris 
and who subsequently wrote a couple of books which we published, in 
1938 sent me a short essay he had written on Robinson Jeffers, whom he 
greatly admired. Although hardly long enough to make a book, we 
decided to print it. In order to bulk it up to a full sixteen pages we had 
Alvin Lustig make some of his typographical designs to occupy the top 
one-third of each page. Lustig was then just at the beginning of his 
brilliant, and all-too-short, career. He worked with us in a corner of my 
office where with a few cases of geometrical type ornaments he made the 
most amazing decorative arrangements. This was his first essay into 
book decoration and following my rather silly instructions to build his 
ornaments like a symphony from page to page he helped us make a warm 
and curious little book. 

We collaborated with another artist, many years later in 1956. 
Merle Armitage, a friend from my earliest days in printing, brought us a 
commission to print a limited edition of The Loving Shepherdess which 
he had designed. We set the book by hand in 16 point Bembo type and 
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printed it on imported paper in folio size. It contained many original 
etchings engraved and printed by Jean Kellogg, who was a neighbor of 
the Jeffers in Carmel. It was a combination of talents. 

But to say a word about Una Jeffers. She was warm and a wonderful 
woman who was very beautiful in her youth. She was Robin’s contact 
with the world. It was she who always wrote letters, who gave per- 
mission to print and who made his image for the public. Before her 
marriage to Jeffers she had been the wife of Edward Kuster and it was 
Kuster’s second wife, Edith, later Mrs. James Greenan, who brought us 
the manuscript of Of Una Jeffers to print. Soon after Edith’s marriage 
to Kuster he had taken her to meet Una. She wrote: ‘‘Meeting your 
husband’s first wife is far more difficult than meeting his mother. It 
becomes an emotional, feminine crisis. If Adam and Eve had had to face 
such undercurrents the human race might have ended then and there.” 

But this seventeen-year-old girl was transfixed by the vision of Una 
as she saw her for that first time. Every detail remained clear in her 
memory when she wrote so many years later: “‘She made a lovely picture 
wearing a black velvet gown—Empire style—which she herself had 
designed. Her dark brown hair with red glints in it was bound around 
her head, making her look more than ever, with her heart-shaped face, 
like a Botticelli Madonna. 

‘“‘And Una’s skin! Unbelievably white, translucent, the texture of 
jasmine petals. Even her jewelry reflected her individuality. A curious 
necklace of amber, exquisitely cut. A medieval gold ring and bracelet set 
with enormous topazes. A delicate far-away fragrance clung to her. She 
told me it was sandalwood and that she had never used anything else. 
I think Una is fond of sandalwood in a mystical sense. It links her with 
the past, with another very old world she feels at home in. Robin loves 
it too, and always says by this fragrance he could recognize Una, even 
in hell.’’ 

We printed this book in 1939 and years later, in 1954, after Una’s 
death we printed her own book, Visits to Ireland, Travel-diaries of Una 
Feffers. It is a book of which I am very fond. Paul Landacre cut a fine 
wood engraving of an Irish tower and Jeffers wrote a tender introduc- 
tion, in which his admiration and loving dependence upon his wife is 
acknowledged gracefully in the beautiful and simple prose that was his 
to write. 

In 1948 Remsen Bird called my attention to another prose piece of 
Jeffers. It had appeared in the magazine section of The New York Times, 
and with the paper’s and Jeffers’ permission we made a colorful little 
book out of it, hand set by Caroline Anderson and Albert Yarrish. I had 
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great fun with type ornaments and rules in decorating the book. Its title 
was Poetry, Gongorism and a Thousand Years, and in it he tells us his 
theory of poetry: “I write verses myself, but I have no sympathy with 
the notion that the world owes a duty to poetry, or any other art. 
Poetry is not a civilizer, rather the reverse, for great poetry appeals to 
the most primitive instincts. It is not necessarily a moralizer; it does not 
necessarily improve one’s character; it does not even teach good man- 
ners. It is a beautiful work of nature, like an eagle or a high sunrise. 
You owe it no duty. If you like it, listen to it; ifnot, let it alone.’’ And he 
continues to tell us that the poet must not be distracted by the present; 
his business is with the future—‘‘For thus his work will be sifted of 
what is transient and crumbling, the chaff of time and the stuff that 
requires footnotes. Permanent things, or things forever renewed, like 
the grass and human passions, are the material for poetry; and whoever 
speaks across the gap of a thousand years will understand that he has 
to speak of permanent things, and rather clearly too, or who would 
hear him?’’ 

The Jeffers had few intimate friends. Among the closest were Theo- 
dore and Frances Lilienthal, and Melba Bennett. Lilienthal had a book- 
store in San Francisco in the 1920s and published an occasional book. 
He became interested in Jeffers’ poetry after the publication and critical 
acclamation of Tamar and wrote Jeffers to ask if he would allow the 
publication of a strictly limited edition of some unpublished work. 
Jeffers made excuses at the time, but did write eventually a prose piece, 
‘‘All the Corn in One Barn,’’ for the Gelber & Lilienthal bookshop in 
1926. In his correspondence with Lilienthal he mentioned, ‘“‘I’d be very 
glad to receive a visit from you if you’re ever in the neighborhood.” 

The Lilienthals soon made this visit and many more as the Jeffers’ 
traditional reserve thawed into a continuing and warm friendship. In 
addition to the books published by his book shop, Ted Lilienthal reveled 
in producing small privately printed items which he’d give to his privi- 
leged friends. Many of these were printed for him by the Grabhorn 
Press, and others in even more limited quantities by his own private 
press, The Quercus Press, which was operated by his wife and a neigh- 
bor, Edith Van Antwerp. Jeffers cooperated and furnished innumerable 
unpublished poems for them to print. Only a handful of most of these 
were printed. 

Jeffers relished his friendship with the Lilienthals and on Ted’s 
sixtieth birthday wrote a poem and a touching tribute to him, ‘‘Dear 
Ted: Your wife telephones and gives me some family gossip: that you 
will attain the robust age of sixty on February twenty-fifth. From my 
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height of sixty-six I am not impressed. But no doubt, it marks an era, 
and your friends have thought a poem of mine, printed by Ed Grabhorn, 
who is probably the best printer in the world, might be a birthday gift 
from them to you. I am glad to dedicate to you the poem that follows. 
It has just today been finished, and seems to be the best that I have 
written lately. The Latin title is stolen from Lucretius, as you will 
recognize, but I suppose ‘De Rerum Natura’ has become ‘public domain’ 
by this time. I will trespass again on ‘public domain’ in wishing you 
from my heart many happy returns of the day.” 

Upon Jeffers’ death Lilienthal planned a memorial keepsake to be 
printed by Grabhorn. He asked Judith Anderson, Melba Berry Bennett, 
Remsen Dubois Bird, John W. Caughey, Frederick M. Clapp, Arthur 
G. Coons, William Turner Levy, Lawrence Clark Powell and myself to 
join him in writing tributes. I remembered too much and filled a dozen 
pages which I sent to Lilienthal. He wrote back on June 4, 1962, “Your 
tribute to R.J. on hand, and it is excellent. But we are compressing the 
volume into 5000 words and the maximum, divided into ro individual 
tributes of not more than 500 words.”’ 

I managed to write a shorter piece for him and gave the original to 
Occidental College, where it was published in their Faculty-Alumni 
magazine, Impromptu, in 1963. I have resurrected and expanded it 
slightly for this article. 

Melba Berry Bennett came into the Jeffers’ lives a bit later than the 
Lilienthals. As an undergraduate student at Stanford University she had 
become interested in poetry and with Jeffers’ advent as a major American 
poet she became devoted to his writings. She wrote a critical piece about 
Jeffers and the sea, which she took to Lilienthal, hoping that he would 
publish it. First he insisted that she meet the Jeffers for verification of 
some of her biographical statements. This was in 1934 and the first 
meeting, especially with Una Jeffers, was not too amicable when Melba 
queried Jeffers about the women to whom he’d written poems in his first 
published volume, Flagons and Apples. 

As Melba later wrote, ‘‘That was when I learned at first hand about 
Una’s temper and her possessiveness. The little room shuddered with 
her indignation, and her eyes flashed with fury. She insisted that she 
was the only woman in her husband’s life or poems, and I was given a 
very clear impression that I’d receive no cooperation whatever, ever.”’ 
Melba’s determination led her to further investigation and, when she 
proved her hypothesis, another stormy session with Una followed. 
Fortunately it ended amicably with both women laughing at each 
other’s stubbornness and Irish tempers. Una cooperated from then on 
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and they became close friends. The manuscript was finally finished and 
delivered to Lilienthal who had Grabhorn print it for him in 1936 
under the title Robinson Feffers and the Sea. 

By this time the relationship between Melba Bennett and the Jeffers 
had become close enough for them to ask her if she’d be willing to be- 
come Jeffers’ official biographer, with the only stipulation that she 
publish nothing during his lifetime. For the next thirty years she de- 
voted much of her spare time in accumulating and sorting scraps of 
knowledge about Jeffers. She traveled back to Pennsylvania, where Jef- 
fers had been born, to interview members of the family and friends for 
recollections of Jeffers’ childhood. She talked to his college friends and 
to Una’s friends of the days before she had married Jeffers. She preserved 
all this incidental information for the time when she could use it. Una 
cooperated with lengthy letters, some 135, before her death in 1950. 
Una also allowed Melba to come often to Tor House and organize the 
mass of Jeffers’ papers. After Una’s death Melba took over full responsi- 
bility for them as well as the chore of answering most of his corres- 
pondence, which had previously been Una’s job. She gathered Jeffers’ 
litter and transcribed and preserved his hundreds of notes and manu- 
scripts written ‘‘on bits and pieces of envelopes, on discarded grocery 
lists, on the backs of advertisements, and even on the backs of other 
manuscripts or typescripts. ef 

Jeffers died at the age of seventy-five on January 25, 1962 and 
Melba Bennett began the long task of putting her accumulation of ma- 
terial into book form. When it was completed she submitted it to several 
publishers with little success and in despair came to me to see if I'd 
consider printing it for her. On reading it and recognizing the mass of 
information she’d gathered, I agreed. The book was published in 1966 
and no one could have been more pleased than Melba when she received 
a telegram from San Francisco saying, “‘I have pleasant honor to advise 
you your book The Stone Mason of Tor House has been awarded silver 
medal of Commonwealth Club of California as one of the seven best 
books by California authors in 1966.” 

Melba Bennett died in September 1968. Ted Lilienthal, Lawrence 
Powell and I wrote a small memorial booklet, which we printed. In it 
Powell wrote ‘‘During their lifetime and after their death, and up until 
the time of her own, alas, so premature, she rendered faithful and in- 
valuable service to Robin and Una and to all who love his poetry.” 
Lilienthal died a few years later in 1972, leaving his extensive Jeffers 
collection to Occidental College. It was memorialized in a modest vol- 
ume, Theodore Lilienthal, Robinson Jeffers and the Quercus Press, and 
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the very same year the United States Post Office honored the memory of 
Robinson Jeffers by issuing a commemorative stamp with his portrait. 

Jeffers is gone, but his voice we still have, perhaps for a thousand 
years. 


Warp RITCHIE originally published this essay in an edition of ‘About fifty copies . . . 
printed . . . on an Albion hand press”’ at his Laguna Verde Imprenta in 1977. Re- 
printed with permission. 


On Collecting Keepsakes 


OOKING BACK NOW, I find it hard to recall precisely when I 
reached the decision to try to assemble a complete set of the Club’s 
series of annual keepsakes. I had been a member for more than a 
decade and, because California history is one of my interests, 
had bought a number of Club books dealing with that sub- 
ject. As for the keepsakes, I had examined them each year as they 
arrived, bought slipcases to contain them, then put them on a shelf and 
forgot them. What recalled them to my mind is the fact that, about 
three years ago, the widow of an old friend who had recently died 
asked if I would like to select a few books from his library as a means 
of keeping alive my memory of him. That was a thoughtful and some- 
how a touching gesture on her part and I of course took advantage of 
her generosity. Among the items I chose were several Book Club books, 
along with these two early keepsakes: ‘‘Attention Pioneers!”’ (1952) 
and ‘‘Treasures of California Collections’ (1956), both of which I 
found particularly interesting. 

It could well have been this that spurred my collecting instinct, for 
there was now nearly a score of keepsakes on the shelf and I had come 
to more fully appreciate both their interest and their importance. At 
any rate it was about then that I started picking up sets as I came across 
them in local bookshops or in dealers’ catalogs. All this involved no 
large outlay of cash, for in the beginning I had the field pretty much to 
myself, and the prices were seldom more than $10.00 a set, and fre- 
quently less. 

About this time it occurred to me that the Club itself might have 
some complete sets on hand, and on inquiring I was gratified to learn 
that that was indeed the case. From that source I was able, as I recall, 
to add ro or 11 sets to my list, all at the moderate price of $7.50 per set, 
not counting slipcases. 
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Up until then the quest had been both easy and inexpensive. In less 
than two years I had assembled well over half the nearly fifty sets the 
Club had published since the first appeared in 1933-34. Since then, 
pick-ups have been less frequent and almost never at bargain prices. 
For by then other collectors (not many, but a few) have entered the 
field, and as a result sets offered for sale (at steadily increasing prices) 
rarely remain long on dealers’ shelves. Hardest to come by are, of 
course, the earlier sets, both because some now are more than fifty years 
old, and because they were issued in editions of only 500 or 600 copies, 
whereas in recent years the number has been 1000. Several sets are hard 
to find, not because of age or the number printed, but because they deal 
with subjects that appeal strongly to certain segments of the general 
public. One such is the 1946 series, ‘“A Camera in the Gold Rush,”’ 
which reproduces twelve examples of the work of the pioneer photog- 
rapher Robert H. Vance. Collectors of early-day photographs have 
made this the most sought-after (and expensive) set of the entire series. 
Almost equally rare (though considerably less costly) is “‘The Vine in 
Early California’ (1955), picturing and describing twelve of the 
state’s early-day vintners, which is much in demand by wine-fanciers 
all over the country. 

In this, as in nearly all fields of collecting, the first steps are likely 
to be easy; it is only after the readily available items have been gathered 
in that the hunt becomes more difficult—and more exciting. When the 
list of missing objects narrows to a dozen or less, the finding of each is 
likely to be something of an event. It proved so with me; I well remem- 
ber several such occasions; how at a neighborhood garage sale I bought 
for only a couple of dollars a prime set of one of the earliest series, each 
part still in its original mailing envelope. I remember too buying five 
sets at an auction (because they were sold only as a unit )— four of which 
I already owned, in order to get the fifth, which I lacked. I also re- 
member (though with less pleasure) having turned down offers for sets 
I needed (and still need) because the asking price seemed (and seems) 
too high, my theory being if only one is patient and keeps one’s eyes 
open, one will eventually turn up at a price fair to seller and buyer alike. 

Some readers of these random notes might be curious to know why 
it was Book Club keepsakes that I chose to collect. There were several 
reasons, not the least of which is that when I started there was little 
competition, and hence the material was both abundant and cheap. But 
as my collection grew I began to understand just how important the 
series is. | came to recognize it as a pleasant and unpretentious medium 
that, without seeming to try, throws revealing light on the literary, 
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historical, and cultural life of the city, the state, and indeed on the 
entire West Coast. Many, I suppose, will consider this the extravagant 
bombast collectors are prone to use to justify the time and money they 
spend pursuing their hobbies. If such a charge were made in this in- 
stance, my reply would be this: Someday at your leisure go through the 
forty-seven parts of the series that have appeared to date; pay particular 
attention to the variety of subjects covered, to the number and caliber 
of the authors who wrote the texts, to the artists and photographers 
who furnished the illustrations, and to the craftsmen who designed and 
printed the parts. Keep in mind too that the Club keepsakes are not 
something complete and ended but an ongoing enterprise, one that in 
all likelihood will go on for decades. And having done all that, ask 
yourself if you consider collecting keepsakes a worthwhile hobby. 
I don’t much doubt what your answer will be. 


Your Editor received this charming and persuasive article from a long-time Member 
who wishes to take no credit for it because he says Oscar Lewis wrote the bulk of it. 
Be that as it may, we print it here as received. D.S.c. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above regular membership at $40 per year are Patron member- 
ship at $125 per year and Sustaining membership at $60 per year. 


New Regular Members 

Theodore W. Palmer Eugene, Oregon Florian Shasky 
Kevin Starr San Francisco Richard H. Dillon 
Huntington Park Library Huntington Park Rosemead Library 
Barry Cassidy Sacramento Richard H. Dillon 
Robert Tibbetts Columbus, Ohio Jerry Gordy 

Alan Cherrigan Inverness Johanna Goldschmid 
T. R. Estrada Pico Rivera Leonard Bernstein 
ERRATUM 


In the last Quarterly News-Letter Rebecca and Gilles Desmarais were incorrectly 
reported as becoming new Regular Members when, in fact, they joined The Book Club 
of California as Sustaining Members. 


Book Reviews 


Wells, Fargo Detective: A Biography of fames B. Hume by Richard Dillon. New 
foreword by Roger D. McGrath. Reno: University of Nevada Press, 1986. Paper 
cover. $8.95. 


Paiute by Sessions 8. Wheeler. New foreword by Robert E. Blesse. Reno: University 
of Nevada Press, 1986. Paper cover. $8.95. 


More has been written about stage and bank robbers, con men, bunco steerers, and 
other assorted crooks than about the men who have spent their lives and in many 
instances, given their lives in apprehending and bringing to justice the aforementioned 
shady characters. One such man is the subject of this book—James B. Hume. Born 
in New York, he arrived in California in August 1850, by way of the middle west 
where the family had farmed for a number of years. Like most who had made that 
journey, he prospected for gold in El Dorado County, tried his hand in a business 
venture, and even became a tax collector in addition to being appointed a deputy 
sheriff. Thus, he began his career as a law enforcement officer. It was his success in 
this field that brought him to the attention of Wells, Fargo. 

In March 1872, Hume was hired by Wells, Fargo to head their detective bureau 
and at the same time, was given leave of absence so that he might serve as deputy 
warden of the Nevada State Prison. On the expiration of this leave, he took up the 
duties for which he had been hired. His work took him all over California and to 
places outside the state in his successful hunts for those who had been preying on 
Wells, Fargo and the Southern Pacific Railroad. The most famous criminals of the 
time were apprehended by Hume and his men, and the book reads like a Blue Book 
Directory of the criminal element. This is Dick Dillon in all his glory! 

Paiute is an historical novel first published in 1965, by The Caxton Printers. This 
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is the third printing, with a new foreword and a cover illustration by Frederic 
Remington. The book deals with the discovery of the Comstock Lode and the Paiute 
Indian war of 1860. MICHAEL HARRISON 


Gifts & Acquisitions 
Our Lady’s Mission and The Patriarchal Mission ($18 each) are the twentieth and 
twenty-first volumes in Msgr. Francis J. Weber’s excellent history of California’s 
twenty-one missions. Anyone who admired The Book Club’s Drawings of the Cali- 
fornia Missions by Edward Vischer (1982) should seriously consider acquiring the 
titles in this documentary series. The first of the pair surveys La Purisima Concepcion; 
the latter (the penultimate volume in the set) covers San Jose. Not yet available is the 
final work, containing a bibliography and an index for all titles. This will bring to 
an end a project begun by the historian a dozen years ago. In design and printing, the 
books (by Libra Press, Hong Kong), alas, are unexceptional. But the contents— 
documentary sources on the entire mission chain—offer a fuller and more realistic 
account of the Franciscan institutions than do such sentimental, romanticized prose 
pictures as those of George Wharton James, Gertrude Atherton, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
and Mary Austin. Copies can be obtained from Glen or Muir Dawson at Dawson’s 
Book Shop, 535 North Larchmont Boulevard, Los Angeles, California gooo4. 
RICHARD DILLON 


We are pleased to report yet another gift from Msgr. Weber—The Unfinished Psalter 
(San Francisco: Junipero Serra Press), n.d. Another in Msgr. Weber’s series of 
miniature books, this is one of two hundred copies printed by Roger Pennels. 


Early Ranching in West Texas, co-edited by T. Dudley Cramer and Aline Parks 
(Snyder, Texas: Ranching Heritage Association, r10pp., $17.50), is in no sense a 
specimen of fine presswork. It is very much ‘“‘a horse of a different color’’—an exem- 
plary local history, and one enhanced by one hundred photos (reproduced on coated 
stock), a half-dozen maps, and reproductions of fifteen original paintings and 
sketches. Historical photos are paired and compared with recent photographs, many 
by Club member Cramer. The text combines—but also revises and expands—that of 
two earlier and now out-of-print titles of limited circulation, First Cattlemen on the 
Lower Plains of West Texas and Early Ranching and Water Sources in West Texas. 
There are thirty-three accounts, many of them based on oral histories, done by sixteen 
contributors. The area covered is that of three tiers of counties in the Llano Estacado 
(Staked Plains) south of The Panhandle and centering on Snyder, between Lubbock 
and Abilene. Needless to say, this volume documents the real West, not the Texas of 
John Wayne. Copies of this book, a first-rate example of its genre, are available from 
Robert Hawley, Ross Valley Book Company, 1407 Solano Avenue, Albany, California 


94706; (415) 526-6400. R.D. 


Through the good offices of Member James Hammond, and with the concurrence of 
William Everson, the Club now owns a remarkable photograph of Everson taken 
by Leigh Wiener, showing Everson at work on his handpress at the University of 
Santa Cruz. We expect the photograph to be on display in the Book Club for some 
time. ALBERT SPERISEN 
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From member Lawrence Clark Powell, who has been ‘“‘with book(s)’’ very regu- 
larly, we have received the booklet/keepsake produced for the most recent joint 
meeting of the Roxburghe-Zamorano Clubs. Winter Crossing, 1952 / Travel Notes 
from a Bygone Era was designed for him by Ward Ritchie and printed by Richard 
Hoffman. This is a charming, small, oblong book, nicely cased in a three-part case. 
He also gave us Portrait of My Father, by Larry and printed by the Capra Press of 
Santa Barbara. This is Larry’s continuing remembrance of things past—his life, his 
family, and his friends. His reminiscences have been the source of countless books, 
leaflets, folders, essays for magazines, etc.—you name it, as chronicled in another of 
his many gifts to the Club, Life Goes On: Twenty More Years of Fortune and Friend- 
ship (Metuchen, N.J. and London: The Scarecrow Press, 1986), a checklist of pub- 
lications. All have been fascinating and all the books and leaflets have been very well 
printed. The Club is thankful to Larry and we pray that his pen will never run dry. 

A.S. 


The Club has acquired a remarkable new book, The Ashendene Press, compiled and 
researched by Club member Colin Franklin, published by the Bridwell Library, 
Southern Methodist University, and designed and printed by Club member W. Thom- 
as Taylor. This new work on the famous Ashendene Press contains a wealth of 
hitherto unpublished material on the working of the Press—with letters and much 
of the content of Hornby’s own scrapbooks. Colin has corrected errors and omissions 
of all previous books on the Press and added a number of unrecorded ephemeral 
pieces. But the most surprising discovery Colin has made, to this reviewer, is that 
Eric Gill was responsible for two books printed by Hornby! No previous mention 
has ever been made before that electrotypes of Gill’s initials for the Utopia were used 
for the press’s folio Thucydides! This is indeed surprising, considering the omission 
on the part of Hornby in his own bibliography—and none of the many Gill authori- 
ties ever discovered this secondary use. This is a prime reference work for any and 
all collectors of fine press books as well as libraries—and booksellers. The book has 
been handsomely printed in an edition of 750 copies and can be had from the pub- 
lisher or your own bookdealer, for $140 plus shipping and/or tax where it applies. 

A.S. 


From our prompt and constant quarterly contributor, we have received another 
group of Toni Savage’s incomparable ‘‘Phoenix Broadsheets,” now up to number 
300 (!). The Club believes that we own the finest collection of Toni Savage’s ephem- 
eral work in America—and our continued, sincere thanks to him. A.S. 


Thanks to The Brick Row Bookshop for kindly sending us a copy of their charming 
Christmas Keepsake, Christmas Every Day by William Dean Howells, a reprint of a 
story originally printed by Harper and Bros., 1893. It was handsomely designed by 
Christopher Stinehour and printed by Peter Rutledge Koch. 


Our thanks to Board member and House Committee Chairman Ann Whipple for her 
gift of three catalogues, Sporting & Natural History, Four Decades of the Limited 
Editions Club, and Western Americana. 


Member Stanley Malora has presented the Club with two copies of the dinner menu 
of the Westerners Los Angeles Corral Fortieth Anniversary banquet, printed by 
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Richard Hoffman. We’re pleased to add this ‘‘delectable”’ keepsake to our ephemera 
collection. 


Member Robert Cameron has given us a copy of his breathtaking Above San Francisco, 
a new collection of nostalgic and contemporary aerial photographs of the Bay Area 
with text by Herb Caen, and like all the books in this series, it is an astonishing 
production, and one we are delighted to have. 


Serendipity 


Shortly before the holidays, the Club received a welcome surprise—a check from 
Drs. John and Catherine Phelan as a donation to our Dorothy and David Magee 
Fund. But more, the Drs. Phelan have ordered copies of all the Magee Fund books 
still in print (a few copies are available of all save the Goudy, which sold out upon 
announcement). Fortunately, this unique and in effect, separate, series of publications 
produced to memorialize these great friends of the Club, has been self-supporting 
on the whole. However, with expected rising costs in materials, typesetting, binding, 
and editing, as well as payments to authors, we may well have to curtail the scope 
originally envisioned for the series. As a case in point—our planned Frangois-Louis 
Schinied: Artist, Engraver and Printer, written and designed by Ward Ritchie, will 
be more expensive to produce than any of our former Magee Fund books. It will be 
larger in scope and format, and it will have many full-color engravings which will 
greatly exceed our normal fund expenses. Nevertheless, it is a book we want to do, 
and should do, reflecting the major interests of the Magees. So this, then, is a gentle 
plea to all those original contributors—and to the newer friends of the Fund—to 
help, if they can, with an additional check which will allow for bigger and better 
Magee Fund publications. 


Members will want to know that our beloved Madeleine S. Rose, Membership Secre- 
tary for over sixteen years, retired in December. From all reports—she keeps in close 
touch with the Club—hers is already an active and happy retirement, and we wish 
her all the best. The part-time position of Membership Secretary has been filled by 
James G. Nance, and questions regarding membership status and/or orders, should 
be addressed to him. 


Automation of the Club has now been completed, and statements were recently sent 
to all those members whose accounts show outstanding balances, in order to verify 
that the data originally input from the old manual billing system is accurate. Those 
having questions or problems regarding statements, billings, or anything else gener- 
ated by the computer, should contact the Club immediately. Meanwhile, the staff 
extends its appreciation to you all for your patience and understanding during this 
period of transition. 


Roi Partridge alert! Mr. Anthony R. White is compiling a catalogue raisonne to be 
issued during Partridge’s centennial year, 1988, and would like our help. Roi 
Partridge (1888-1984), well-known American etcher, taught at Mills College for 
many years. During his lifetime he completed some 270 etchings but Mr. White has 
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been unable to track down about 50 of them. One etching in particular which has 
eluded Mr. White is an 11” x 14” print of Bootlegger’s Beach, China Cove, Pt. Lobos, 
done at the same time as our frontispiece of Tor House, 1930-31. He has seen the 
engraved plate but has not found a print. Mr. White would be grateful to hear of 
any Roi Partridge prints that might be known to our members. Mr. White can be 
reached at (415) 573-8555 or 66 Bovet Road #366, San Mateo, California 94402. 

Our readers might also like to know that Mr. White compiled The Graphic Art 
of Armin C. Hansen last year, published by Hennessey & Ingalls of Los Angeles. As an 
etcher Hansen was active in California from the teens into the 1930’s and was a 
long-time resident of the Monterey Peninsula. 


A number of our Members will be pleased to learn of the gift of a splendid group of 
forty Grabhorn Press titles from the estate of James M. R. Glaser, late of Pebble 
Beach, to the Robert Louis Stevenson School library in Pebble Beach. The majority 
of the books are in mint condition and some of them are inscribed by the Grabhorns 
to Mr. Glaser. Also part of the Glaser gift were some outstanding Kipling items, 
including the 1886 Lahore edition of Departmental Ditties. All these will be added 
to the school’s other treasures which include a wonderful assemblage of fifty-two 
Robert Louis Stevenson first editions, each in cloth chemise and half-calf slipcase 
from the personal library of another Pebble Beach bibliophile, C. Pardee Erdman. 
Further information may be obtained by writing Mrs. Eloise Andrus, Head Librarian, 
Robert Louis Stevenson School, Forest Lake Road, Pebble Beach, California 93953. 
Our thanks to Member Gary Handler for the above information. 


The Book Club of Washington has kindly been keeping us informed of its activities. 
They are now in their fifth year and issue a handsome and useful newsletter. Their 
series of dinner-discussions is punctuated with very attractive keepsakes and each 
December they have an Honors Banquet. 

The current president is Robert W. Mattila, and we expect he will continue to 
keep us abreast of their activities. 


Call for papers: 1988 North American Print Conference, Prints of Western North 
America and Hawaii. For a list of topics call or write Dr. Raymond L. Wilson, 848 
Sonia Way, Mountain View, California 94040, (415) 967-6011. 


In cooperation with The Bancroft Library, the Arion Press has published Birds of the 
Pacific Slope, the first printing of the ornithological art and writing of Andrew 
Jackson Grayson (1818-1869). This twentieth title of the Arion Press is issued as a 
portfolio of 156 plates comprising all of Grayson’s surviving paintings, with a com- 
panion volume of 436 pages containing a biography of Grayson by Lois Stone and 
Grayson’s field notes and species accounts for each bird depicted. The edition, limited 
to 400 sets, is priced at $4,500. An exhibition of all of Grayson’s original bird paint- 
ings held by The Bancroft Library will open at the Oakland Museum on April 25, 
continuing through June 14, and it will travel to the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. in 1988. On Sunday, May 3, at 3 p.m., Andrew Hoyem of Arion 
Press will speak at the Oakland Museum on ‘‘Andrew Jackson Grayson, the Audubon 
of the West.”’ 


I can help you with your cataloging needs. 


I offer the following services: 
co Cataloging of 

Books, Records, & Manuscripts 
Co for insurance, personal, or 
Co bookselling purposes. Contact: 


Barbara Jane Land 


770 El Camino Del Mar 
San Francisco, CA 94121 


ca Phone (415) 221-7707. References available. 
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UISPAYS TOSADVERTISh Ne 


QUARTERLY NEWS-LEITER 


OF THE BOOK ICUUB.OBPSCALIPORNIA 


In the Book Club of California’s Quarterly News-Letter, your ad will 
be seen by a discriminating audience of book lovers: collectors, 
dealers, librarians, book artisans. 


Half-page rate: $90 Full-page rate: $150 


For further information, write or call The Executive Director, 
Book Club of California, 312 Sutter Street, Room §10, 
San Francisco, California 94108 
(415) 781-7532 


Please send the following Keepsakes: 


Member: 
Address: 


Telephone: 


California residents please add applicable sales tax. 
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Illustrated Keepsakes Available 


1963: The California Governmental Seals. Written and researched by Kenneth M. 
Johnson, edited by Oscar Lewis and John A. Hussey, printed by Grant Dahlstrom. 
$7.50 

1968: * The Pleasure of Your Company: RSVP. Early California Grand Ball invi- 
tations. Edited by John A. Hussey, printed by Arlen Philpott. $7.50 


1969: Life and Times of the Central Pacific Railroad. Commemorating the cen- 
tennial of the transcontinental railroad. Edited by David Myrick, printed by Lawton 
and Alfred Kennedy. $7.50 


1970: West Coast Expositions and Galas. Mlustrations of 16 colored facsimile 
postcards. Edited by Samuel Stark, printed by Adrian Wilson. $8.50 


1971: Historical Mining Certificates. Edited by Dr. Albert Shumate, printed by 
Ward Ritchie Press. $7.50 


1975: California Magazines. Edited by Franklin Gilliam, printed by Lawton and 
Alfred Kennedy. $7.50 


1978: Early California Stock Certificates. Under the general direction of Dr. Albert 
Shumate, designed and printed by Don Greame Kelley at the Feathered Serpent Press. 
$7.50 

1979: Mountain Passes and Trails of California. Edited by Donald R. Fleming, 
designed and printed by Lawton Kennedy. $7.50 


1980: California Printing. Part I (of a 3-part series) 1838-1890. Edited by Carey 
S. Bliss, printed by Patrick Reagh. $7.50 


1981: California Printing. Part Il 1890-1925. Edited by Bruce L. Johnson, printed 
by Patrick Reagh. $7.50 


1982: California Printing. Part II. Third and final part of this series, being edited 
by Sandra Kirshenbaum and scheduled to appear in 1986. $7.50 


1983: Seventy Years: A Checklist of Book Club Publications 1914-198 3. Compiled 
by Duncan H. Olmsted, edited by D. Steven Corey, printed by Wesley B. Tanner and 
Will H. Powers. $7.50 


1984: Breadbasket of the World: California’s Great Wheat-Growing Era: 1860- 
1890. Edited by Richard Hilkert and Oscar Lewis, designed and printed by Jonathan 
Clark at The Artichoke Press. $7.50 


KEEPSAKE SLipcases may be ordered, $14.00 for blue cloth and $16.00 for half 
leather. 


Please use order form on inside back cover. 


